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SAMUEL RICHARDSON AND HIS 
FAMILY CIRCLE.—I. 


In earlier volumes of ‘N. & Q.’ I have 
attempted elucidationfof several problems 
in connexion with the printer-novelist, who, 
more strikingly than any other writer of 
such eminence, combined humdrum success 
in the practical affairs of life with high 
achievement in the field of romantic litera- 
ture. At 10S. ix. 261-3 (see also 11 S. iii. 
123-4) I refuted the claim of a distinguished 
antiquary, the late Dr. Cox, to kinship with 
Richardson—a claim which, if allowed, 
would have endowed the novelist with a 
Derbyshire ancestry. At 10 S. ix. 361-3, 
503-5, I discussed the question of Pamela’s 
original; while at 10 8. xii. 301-3, 343-4, 
I traversed the story of Richardson having 
been educated at Christ’s Hospital, my con- 
clusion being accepted by Mr. Austin Dobson 
in his ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica’ article on 
the novelist. 

In the present series of articles I propose, 


by the Editor’s kind permission, to deal 
with Richardson’s family circle, his two 
marriages, his children and grandchildren, 
passing on to an account of his father’s 
kindred and an inquiry into his origins. 
Genealogy, the bony structure of all human 
history, will alone yield much of interest, 
while a wide exploration of the biographical 
literature of the period will enable me, as 
I hope, greatly to increase the value of 
the story, as well as extend its appeal to 
literary inquirers. Various problems, not 
strictly covered by the title of the articles, 
will be dealt with when they arise, even if 
concerning his contemporaries more than 
Richardson himself. 

As the novelist was himself a printer, 
and as through his wives he was connected 
with some leading printers and booksellers 
of the time, there will be a good deal of illus- 
trative information about members of what 
in the eighteenth century was—despite Dr. 
Johnson’s disapproval—commonly known as 
Trade.” 

I may mention that the bulk of my infor- 
mation was collected some fourteen years 
ago, though I have added to it since then 
from time to time. It does not pretend to 
be exhaustive in any direction, in spite of 
its extent—I might perhaps say, because of 
its extent. Where printed sources are not 
quoted, it may be assumed that the facts 
are derived direct from the actual records 
indicated. 

His first wife, Martha Wilde, and her 
kindred.—As is well known, the novelist 
followed many a good precedent by marrying 
his master’s daughter. This master, John 
Wilde, was probably he baptized on July 13, 
1664, at St. Botoloph’s, Aldersgate Street 
(where there is no other record of the father 
or mother), as son of John and Sarah Wilde. 
Certain it is that, on Oct. 5, 1683, as son 
of John Wilde, citizen and sword cutler of 
London, he was apprenticed at Stationers’ 
Hall to Godfrey Head, being made free of 
the Company on Oct. 6, 1690, and admitted 
to the “ cloathing”’ on May 9, 1694,* On 
Dec. 10, 1690 (two months only after the 
expiry of his apprenticeship), John Wilde 
of St. Bartholomew the Great, London, 
stationer, bachelor, about 21, was licensed 
to ma Mrs.” Margaret Rhodes of St. 
Bride’s, London, spinster, about 22, with 


* For all extracts from the records of the 
Stationers’ Company I am _ indebted to the 
kindness of the present clerk, Mr. R. T. Rivington, 
and his predecessor, Mr. Charles R. Rivington. 
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consent of her mother, Mrs. Ann Rhodes, 
at St. Sepulchre’s, London (Harl. Soc., 
vol. xxxi.). 


This first wife died very soon, evidentl 
leaving no issue, and on April 5, 1692, John 
Wilde of St. Bartholomew’s the Great, 
widower, was married at Charterhouse 
Chapel, by licence, to Martha Allington of 
St. Bartholomew’s the Less, spinster (Harl. 
Soc., Registers, vol. xviii.). ere can be 
little doubt that the bride would be a 
daughter of William Allington of Little St. 
Bartholomew, wine cooper, bachelor, who, 
aged about 30, was licensed on Oct. 22, 
1669, to marry Mary Lynn of the same, 
about 24, at her own disposal, at ‘‘ Brain- 
ford,” Middlesex, the allegation being by 
Peniell Bowen of St. Botolph’s, Aldersgate, 
stationer (Harl. Soc., vol. xxxiv.). The 
marriage took place two days later—‘‘ Wm. 
Allington and Mary Lynn, both of St. 
Bartholomew the lesse ’’—at New Brentford 
(‘ Middlesex Registers,’ ed. Phillimore and 
Gurney, vol. iv.). 

In the registers of St. Botolph’s, Aldersgate, 
there is record of fourteen children of John 
and Martha Wilde, the father being de- 
scribed as of Golden Lyon Court, printer : 
(1) Martha, bapt. Jan. 20, 1694/5, burd. 
May 11, 1697; (2) William, bapt. Dec. 29, 
1695, burd. March 19, 1695/6; (3) John, 
bapt. March 14, 1696/7, burd. Nov. 13, 
1701; (4) Martha, bapt. June 19, 1698, of 
whom hereafter as wife of Samuel Richard- 
son; (5) Allington, bapt. July 2, 1699, 
burd. Sept. 18, 1699; (6) Allington, bapt. 
Sept. 1, 1700, of whom hereafter ; (7) Eliza- 
beth, bapt. Oct. 26, 1701, burd. Jan. 15, 
1701/2; (8) John, burd. Aug. 17, 1703; 
(9) Elizabeth, burd. Dec. 16, 1704; (10) 
Elizabeth, burd. Oct. 11, 1706; (11) Eliza- 
beth, burd. March 12, 1707/8. The last 
three of the family (12), (13) and (14), 
seem to have been triplets, thus entered in 
the baptismal register under Oct. 16, 1708: 
* John and Charles christened and another 
son died before baptism, sons of John and 
Martha Wild.” They were buried on Oct. 
22, as ‘°3 sons of Mr. John Wild.” Fourteen 
children in sixteen years is good going, but 
as only two of them survived infancy it was 
futile fecundity. The defeat of their 


endeavour to rear a daughter Elizabeth is 
really pathetic. 

In ‘ The Life and Errors of John Dunton’ 
(1705) we read thus of Richardson’s father- 
in-law :— 

Mr. Wild. has a very noble Printing-house 


in Aldersgate-street. Whilst I employed him, he 
was always very civil and obliging. I brought 
him to be concerned in printing ‘ The Present 
State of Europe,’ in which he is yet employed. 

It would be this ‘‘noble Printing-house ” 
that Samuel Richardson, aged about sixteen, 
entered next year as an _ apprentice. 
** Samuell Richardson bound to John Wilde 
for seven years,” runs the only record of 
the event at Stationers’ Hall, under date 
July 1, 1706; and when he took up the 
freedom of the Company, on June 13, 1715, 
he was described as “‘ servant to John Wild.” 

‘* Martha, wife of John Wild,”’ was buried 
in St. Botolph’s, Aldersgate, near her twelve 
infants, on May 2, 1717, and “ John Wild” 
followed her on Jan. 17, 1719/20. His will 
or administration cannot be found at 
Somerset House, though administration of 
the estate of one John Wild, late of St. 
Botolph’s, Aldgate, was granted on Dee. 30, 
1721, to Mary Wild, his widow. 

Though the novelist married his master’s 
daughter, it was not till after that master’s 
death. Samuel Richardson, of the parish of 
St. Bride’s, bachelor, and Martha Wild, of 
the parish of St. Botolph’s, Aldersgate, 
soluta, were married at Charterhouse Chapel 
on Nov. 23, 1721 (Harl. Soe., Registers, 
vol. xviii.). Six children, five sons and 
a daughter, were born to them, but, as they 
all died in infancy, we may conclude that 
Mrs. Richardson was as defective in consti- 
tution, or as unsuccessful a nurse, as her 
mother. She died on Jan. 23, 1730/1, and 
was buried in St. Bride’s, Fleet Street, 
where her husband joined her in 1761. 

Mrs. Richardson’s only surviving brother, 
Allington Wilde, bapt. Sept. 1, 1700, was 
admitted to the freedom of the Stationers’ 
Company, by patrimony, on March 5, 1721, 
and ‘‘cloathed”’ the same day. We know 
little of his career, but he is mentioned, as 
will be seen later, in the novelist’s will of 
1757. Like his father, he carried on busi- 
ness in Aldersgate Street (Universal Maga- 
zine, 1786, vol. Ixxviii., p. 9). He died on 
Dec. 28, 1770, being described simply as 
Allington Wilde, Esq. ; the oldest printer 
in England” (Genileman’s Magazine, 1771, 
p- 47). I have not attempted to test the 
truth of this description, but the printing 
trade cannot have encouraged longevity at 
that time if its oldest member was only 73. 

Administration of the estate of Allington 
Wilde, late of the parish of St. Botolph’s, 
Aldersgate, bachelor, deceased, was granted 
March 4, 1771, to Elizabeth Orgles of 
Uxbridge, parish of Hillingdon, Middlesex, 
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widow, and Anne Sayer, of Golden Lyon 
Court, in the said parish of St. Botolph’s, 
widow, his cousins german and only next of 
kin, pending @ suit (touching jurisdiction, 
&e.) raised by Edward Vincent and John 
Heigham Gresham, legatees named in a 
testamentary schedule put forward by them, 
a great part of the estate of the deceased 
being perishable. In August, 1774, the 
administration was nullified, and the said 
testamentary schedule (P.C.C. Administra- 
tion Act Book, 1771, March). 

Elizabeth Orgles was very likely a cousin 
on his mother’s side, for Susanna Allington, 
spinster, of St. Bartholomew the Less, was 
married by licence, at Charterhouse Chapel, 
on Nov. 9, 1703, to William Cole of Uxbridge, 
bachelor and tallow-chandler (Harl. Soc., 
Registers, vol. xviii.).* Mr. Nicholas Orgles 
and Mrs. Elizabeth Hill, both of Uxbridge, 
were married on May 17, 1760, by licence, 
at Hillingdon (‘Middlesex Registers,’ ed. 
Phillimore and Gurney, vol. ii.). It will be 
noticed that the other cousin, Anne Sayer, 
was of Golden Lyon Court, where John Wilde 
had lived. ALEYN LYELL READE. 

Treleaven House, Blundellsands, near Liverpool. 

(To be continued.) 


A HISTORICAL SWORD. 
In October, ‘1904, Horatio, third Earl 
Nelson, contributed an illustrated article to 
The Windsor Magazine entitled ‘ Nelson 
Relics and Relic Hunters,’ in which, after 
dealing with relics once the property of his 
great kinsman Admiral Lord Nelson, pre- 
served by the family and others, he proceeds 
to describe 
a silver-mounted dirk, or sword, that came in a 
direct line to Captain Thomas Suckling, R.N., 
of Highwood, near Romsey, its present possessor ; 
and tells us that 
it was given in 1796 by the then Captain Nelson 
of the Agamemnon to Lieutenant M. W. Suckling 
on the paying off of the Agamemnon. 

At the time of writing his paper the Earl 
had only recently seen the weapon, but, 
learning that its silver mountings suggested 
& mid-eighteenth-century origin, he used 
@ photograph of it to illustrate the following 
incident recorded in his article :— 

I happened to discover the following interesting 
account of Cardinal York, which enabled me to 


* One Thomas Sprigg, of the parish of St. 
Bartholomew the Little, bachelor and wine 
cooper, was also married there, on Feb. 27, 1700/1, 
to Sarah Allington, spinster, of St. Martin-in-the- 
Fields. _William Allington, as has been seen, 
was a wine cooper. 


fully identify this sword. "When Napoleon Bona- 
parte entered Rome with his army, all who were 
not favourable to the Conqueror fled from the 
city . . . [among them] Cardinal York, brother 
of the Chevalier de St. George, commonly called 
the Pretender. [Nore. As the Chevalier de 
St. George was the Cardinal’s father, no doubt 
Prince Charles Edward, the young Pretender, 
was intended.]... He removed to Venice, 
where the ench troops followed him, and he 
escaped in the guise of a mendicant friar. The 
Agamemnon was then cruising near the coast 
under the orders of Captain Nelson, and he learnt 
the deplorable situation of the Cardinal... 
went on shore himself and invited him on board 
his ship. ... He (the Cardinal) remained on 
board seven weeks, during which the ship was 
three times in action. ... When taking ‘his 
final leave he presented Nelson with a sword, or 
dirk, and a cane, which the Pretender had used 
all his life. 

Unfortunately the dates of Nelson’s 
career do not tally with this story, for, as is 
well known, although Nelson remained in 
the Mediterranean, the Agamemnon returned 
to England in 1796, and it was not until 
1798 that Napoleon’s troops, under Berthier, 
entered Rome. 

Alice Shield, in her ‘Henry Stuart, 
Cardinal York’ (1908), refers to the story 
as a tradition in the Nelson family, but 
quotes it upon the authority of “ informa- 
tion from the present Earl Nelson.” On the 
other hand, Hoare, in his ‘ The Last of the 
Royal Stuarts,’ boldly says that the story 
of.Nelson and Cardinal York is a myth, that 
the two never met, and that the Cardinal 
was never upon a British warship. 

But supposing even that the family tradi- 
tion were true, it would not follow that the 
sword claimed to have been presented by 
the Cardinal to Nelson was the silver- 
mounted dirk or hunting sword now pre- 
served at Highwood. Moreover, the letter 
which has descended with this sword is 
extant, and states that before it passed to 
Nelson it belonged to Captain Maurice 
Suckling. 

This was, of course, the Captain Suckling, 
R.N., M.P., Controller of the Navy, born 
May 4, 1726, uncle and early patron of 
Nelson, who eventually inherited most of 
his personal possessions ; and it was solely 
because it had been a Suckling sword that 
it finally descended to the late Captain 
Thomas Suckling, R.N., of Highwood. 

The weapon itself is what is usually 
termed a hunting sword, having, fixed 
to a hilt of later date, a triple-grooved 
steel blade of single edge, bearing faint 
traces of a maker's name and a_ fleur 
and orb surmounted by a cross as 
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the armourer’s marks. It has every appear- 
ance of having been cut down from the 
much earlier blade of a broadsword. The 
hilt, with the exception of the fluted grip, 
which is of black ivory, is entirely of silver, 
highly chased and pierced with floriated 
designs, as also are the mountings of the 
leather scabbard. The latte® bears the 
name ‘“ Nixon, Strand,” and the silver of 
both hilt and scabbard bears the London 
hall-mark for the year 1752. 

The late Sir Guy Laking wrote of it, before 
the silver mark had been determined. :— 

I am much interested in the sword. In my 
opinion it is a hunting sword of about the middle 
of the eighteenth century. The name Nixon is 
familiar to me as a sword cutler of the latter part 
of the eighteenth century. Several weapons 
mounted by him are to be seen in the Armoury 
at Windsor Castle. The blade is considerably 
earlier than its hilt, and may possibly be of the 
first half of the seventeenth century. 

In the rate-book of St. Clement Danes for 
the year 1745 a ‘‘ William Nixon next the 
church, over the sewer, Strand,’ was 
assessed at £25. 

In 1752 Maurice Suckling was a lieutenant 
in the Navy, aged 26, and there seems 
little room for doubt that the sword was 
then either reset, or bought, by, or for, him. 
That it was then reset seems the more 
probable, for the blade was reduced from 
that of a far earlier fighting sword. 

In an article contributed to The Antiquary 
by ‘Thomas Sheppard, F.G.8.,” entitled 
‘Note on a Seventeenth-century Silver- 
mounted Sword recently found at Hull,’ the 
writer says 

The sword was found in the roof of an old house 
in High Street, where it was hidden away, and 
had remained unmolested for probably a couple 
of centuries. . . . The handle of the sword is of 
solid silver and ebony and is beautifully wrought. 
The blade is almost rusted through, and adheres 
to the scabbard to such an extent that it cannot 
be withdrawn. ... A _ beautifully ornamented 
silver mounting to the scabbard has the words 
‘* Loxhams . Royall . Exchange,” etched upon it. 
. . . With the sword were found the belt, buckle 
and “ frog.” 

Seeing how closely the illustrations of 
the Hull sword resembled that of Captain 
Maurice Suckling, Mr. Sheppard was com- 
municated with, and gave the date “ 1736” 
(only sixteen years before Nixon’s). But 
whether the latter, in 1752, sold the sword 
as it now is to Suckling, or whether he 
reduced the blade of an earlier fighting sword 
to his order, will probably never be known. 
All that can be conjectured is that it passed 
as his property, at his death or by his gift, 


to his nephew, Horatio Nelson, who was 
most unlikely to alter anything that had 
belonged to his “ dear, dear uncle.” On the 
other hand, it is quite possible that Nelson 
presented it, as a wedding gift and a prized 
relic of a mutual kinsman, to Lieutenant 
Maurice William Suckling when, in 1796, 
he returned to England in the Agamemnon 
to take up his residence at Woodton Hall, 
which estate Captain Suckling would have 
inherited had he lived. F. H. S. 


INSCRIPTIONS AT BOULOGNE. 
SUR-MER. 
(See 12 8. v. 288; ix. 428.) 


Tue following inscriptions at Boulogne-sur- 
Mer were noted in June, 1922. With the 
exception of that over the entrance to the 
Chateau, all are in Roman lettering. For 
convenience’ sake I have divided them into 
three groups: I. Commemorative Tablets, 
II. Statues and Public Monuments, and III. 
Monuments of Public, or Semi-public, 
Character in the Eastern Cemetery—the 
‘** Pére Lachaise ’’ of Boulogne. The refer- 
ences above are to the Jenner statue and to 
the tablet on the house where Thomas Camp- 
bell died. Each is again referred to in its 
place. Nos. 4, 5, 7, 8 and 12 in the first list 
form a series of small cast metal plates, 
uniform in design, with gilded letters. 


I. COMMEMORATIVE TABLETS. 


1. Marble tablet on house at corner of 
Place Godefroy de Bouillon and Place du 
Palais de Justice, now “ Café de la Mairie”:— 

Dans cette maison 
la premiére 
imprimerie boulonnaise 
fut fondée par 
PIERRE BATTUT 
en 1665 
et resta dans cette 
famille 
jusque 1781 


2. Marble tablet on wall adjoining north 
transept of Church of St. Nicolas, facing 
Grande Rue :— 

Au 
vaillant marin boulonnais 
FRANCOIS PANNETIER 
1626-1696 


Capitaine de Vaisseau (1665) ’ 
sous Duquesnes, Chiteau-Renault 
et d’Estrées. 

Il se signale au combat de Texel 
et il est gravement blessé 
lassaut de Cayenne, 


north 
acing 
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Chef d’Escadre (1689) 
Il se distingue devant Kinsale 
prend une part active 
& la victorie de 
Beveziers, 
sauve une grande partie de la flotte 
la Hogue, 
et s’empare & Lagos 
de 2 vaisseaux de ligne. 


Décédé au Havre, 
Commandeur de St. Louis, 
Premier Chef d’Escadre 
des armées navales 
et commandant la Marine 

en Normandie, 
le 26 avril 1696 
& Page de 70 ans. 

3. Slate tablet over doorway of No. 3, 
rue du Chateau, with red letters. Lesage 
died Nov. 17, 1747, but only the year is 
here given. The inscription is wrongly 
quoted in Merridew’s ‘ Guide to Boulogne,’ 
p. 41 (“Ici mourut lauteur de Gil Blas, le 
17 novembre 1747’). The correct reading 
is: 

ICI EST MORT 
L’AUTEUR DE GILBLAS 
EN 1747 
the title of the book being written as one 
word. 


4. Metal tablet on No. 4, Place Dalton, 

now the ‘‘ Café Jules ” :— 
Ici est né 
DAUNOU 

le 18 aofit 1761. 

Pierre Claude Francois Daunou, historian 
and publicist, professorf’of History at the 
Collége de France, died on June 20, 1840. 
He is commemorated in Boulogne by the 


Boulevard and the Place Daunou, but there 


is no statue or monument. 


5. Metal tablet on No. 21, Place du 
Palais de Justice :— 


Ici est né 
J. J. LEULIETTE 
le 29 novembre 1767. 


— publicist and historian, died in 


6. Dark marble tablet on tower at 
western angle of ramparts :— 
Au pied de ce rempart 
était installé 
le BALLON de 
PILATRE DE ROSIER et de ROMAIN. 
C’est de l’ Esplanade 
en face 
que se sont élevés les aéronautes 
le 15 juin 1785 
& 7h 5m du matin 


7. Metal tablet on No. 102, rue de 
Boston, now a “ pension de famille ” :— 
Frédéric SAUVAGE 
est né dans cette maison 
le 20 septembre 1786. 

Sauvage is also commemorated by a 
statue in the town and a public monument 
in the cemetery. 

8. Metal tablet on No. 16, rue du Pot 
d’Etain, now the “Restaurant Sainte- 
Beuve ” :— 

Ch. Aug. STE BEUVE 
est né dans cette maison 
le 23 décembre 1804, 

A more recent memorial in the shape of 
a green faience plaque, with profile portrait 
of the essayist and critic, bears the in- 
scrivtion :— 

CHLES AUGTIN SAINTE BEUVE 
poéte et critique 
est né dans ~ 
cette maison . 


e 
23 décembre 
1804 
On either side of the portrait are the 
place and date of birth and death, 
‘** Boulogne s/M. 1804,” “‘ Paris 1867.” 
9. Slate tablet with red letters (erected 
in 1898) on No. 44, rue de Lille :— 
EDMOND HEDOUIN 
peintre et graveur 
est né dans cette maison 
le 16 juillet 1820. 
10. Slate tablet with gilded letters on 
No. 4bis, rue de la Balance :— 
Sur l’emplacement de cette maison 
existait celle ot naquit 
Auguste MARIETTE 
le 11 février 1821. 
Mariette is also commemorated by the 
Boulevard Auguste Mariette and by a 
statue. 


11. The inscription on the tablet on the 
house where Thomas Campbell died in 
1844 (No. 5bis, rue Saint-Jean) has been 
given at the second of the references quoted. 
Since I copied it in 1921 it has been “ re- 
stored” and the letters picked out in red. 
This reveals “LL.D.” after Campbell’s 
name in the English version. They do not 
occur in the French inscription. 
12. Metal tablet on No. 83, rue Victor 
Hugo :— 
Le Capitaine BUCAILLE 
J. O, FOURMENTIN 
est mort dans cette maison 

le 10 janvier 1848, 
Fourmentin is buried in the Eastern 
Cemetery, where there is a@ monument 


La Société académique de Boulogne 
en souvenir du centenaire, 


(private) to his memory. 
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13. White marble tablet on No. 84, rue 
Faidherbe, corner of rue Ernest Hamy :— 
Ernest Th.. HAMY 
membre de I’Institut, 
Académie des Inscriptions 
et Belles Lettres, 
Académie de Médecine, 
Professeur au Muséum 
est né dans cette maison 
le 20 juin 1842, 
Dr. Hamy is also commemorated by a 
public monument in the town and another 
in the Eastern Cemetery. 


14. On the annexe of the Hépital St. 

Louis, in rue Saint-Louis :— 
Cet Hépital-Annexe.a été fondé pour 
les pauvres malades selon le voeu 
exprimé par GATIEN DE CLOCHEVILLE 
le 31 octobre 1853 décédé le méme 
jour & l’Age de 19 ans. 

This inscription is cut in the construc- 
tional stonework. The Hépital St. Louis 
was founded in 1628. 

15. Two metal plates at entrance to the 
Pont Marguet from the town. That to 
the right (north) bears the inscription :— 


Tnauguré 
le 28 septembre 1853 
par sa Majesté 
NAPOLEON III 
Empereur des Frangais. 
The tablet on the south side is inscribed :— 


Construit 
sous l’administration 
de M. le Comte Vor Du Hamel 
Préfet du Pas-de-Calais 
M. Frachon étant Sous-Préfet de l’arrondt 
et M. Fontaine Maire de Boulogne 
par M. Voisin Ingénieur-ord. des Ponts et Chs 
sous la direction de M. Lamarle, Ingénieur en Chef 
MM. Crouy fréres entrepreneurs de travaux 
16. Foundation stone of St. John’s 
Church, rue des Vieillards :— 
This stone 
was laid by the 
Right Rev. Bishop Wilkinson, D.D. 
second Bishop Coadj. London N. & C. Europe 
on March 6, 1888. 
Laus Deo. 


17. In @ category quite apart is the 


inscription over the entrance to the 


thirteenth-century Chateau de Boulogne. | 
This inscription, which is in Longobardic 
characters, was ‘‘ restored”? in 1811, and. 


now reads as follows :— 
Phelipes : Cuens : de : Bologne 
fus : le : roi Phelipes : 
de : France : fist : faire : cest 
Chastel : et : fermer : la : ville 
Yan : de :  JVIncarnation 


Simons: de: Villers : fu: adonkes 
Senechaus : de: Bolonais, 
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The “ restoration ’’ of 1811 was the work 
of J. F. Henry and appears to have been 
very thorough. The inscription is, appa- 
rently, Henry’s reading of one which was 
difficult to decipher. The spacing of the 
words and division of the lines is in no way 
medieval. M. Camille Enlart (in ‘ Boulogne. 
sur-Mer et les Boulonnais,’ 1899, vol. i,, 
pp. 239-40) states that J. F. Henry had, as 
far back as 1790, published two versions of 
the same text both differing from the 
inscription as it now reads. One of these, 
according to M. Enlart, is impossible to 
accept, but the other seems more likely to 
be the correct reading than that subse- 
quently adopted. The version of Henry’s 
favoured by M. Enlart is as follows :— 

Phelipes : cuens : de 
Bologne : fius : le: 
roi : Phelipes : de Fra 
nee : fist : faire : cest : 
Chastel et fermer 
lavile : lan: de : linca 
rnacion MCCXxXI Simo 

o : de: Villers : fust 
adonkes : Seneschaus : 
de : Boulonois. 


M. Enlart also refers to a version, “ less 
exact,” given in 1596 by G. Le Sueur, and 
another by Lefévre in the eighteenth 
century in his ‘ Annals of Calais.’ Philip, 
Count of Boulogne, the builder of the 
Castle, was Philip Hurepel, son of Philip 
Augustus, King of France. 


F. H. 


H.M.S. BOUNTY AND THE PITCAIRN 
ISLANDERS IN 1855. 


(P.R.O., Adm. Muster Bks., Ser. I., 10744.) 


THE Bounty (armed vessel), complement 
forty-five men, began wages the 16th, 
and sea-victualling the 20th Aug., 1787, at 
Deptford. 
Lieut. William Bligh, Commander. 
Fletcher Christian, entered Sept. 7, 
787; born at Whitehaven; aged 21; 
master’s mate. He, along with the rest of 
the mutineers, was made “run” April 28, 
1789, in what appears to have been the first 
and only muster of the Bounty. 
In the subjoined article the mutiny 1s 
recalled, and interesting incidents given 0 
a visit to Pitcairn Island sixty-six years 
later, when the islanders were found on 
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the eve of removal to Norfolk Island, which 
they reached in 1856. 


C.O. 284/35, 29 June, 1855. 


PITCAIRN ISLAND: A SINGULAR 
COINCIDENCE. 


On the 26th October, 1788, H.B.M. Bounty, 
commanded by Captain Bligh, anchored in Matara 
Bay, Island of Tahiti (that formed by a point 
of land known as Point Venus, named so from its 
being the place where the transit of the planet was 
observed by Cook). The object of the Bounty’s 
visit was to establish friendly relations with the 
islanders, and to obtain from them, in exchange 
for the production of other countries, bread- 
fruit plants to carry to the West India Islands. 
This was satisfactorily accomplished, and the 
Bounty sailed for her destination ; but the Fates 
ordered she should never reach it. 

A few days’ favourable breeze brought them 
near the Friendly group, and when off the Island 
of Tulos, a portion of the crew, headed by one 
of the officers named Christian, rose on the captain, 
and Bligh with nineteen others were put into a 
boat with afew provisions, and utimately reached 
the Island of Timor, in the Indian Ocean, in a 
very distressed condition. Captain Bligh, after 
taking a passage in one of the Dutch East India 
Company’s ships, arrived sately in England, and 
was appointed Governor of New South Wales. 

The Bounty returned to Tahiti, and the 
mutineers taking to themselves Tahitian wives, 
proceeded in search of an island where the 


with that of Christian; high words ensued, 
which led to the adjournment of the question 
to shore; then it was renewed and was being 
decided by an appeal to manual strength, when 
the police interfered, and Christian, the originator 
of the quarrel, was marched off to prison, to 
calm his mutinous inclination. That thus, sixty- 
six years after the visit of the Bounty, Bligh 
the grandson should have been subjected to 
insult, and that too by a member of the same 
family who had insulted his grandfather, is, to 
say the least, a singular coincidence. 

Pitcairn Island possesses at this moment 237 
souls, descendants of the mutineers; a clergy- 
man from England to watch over their spiritual 
interests ; and schoolmasters to instruct them in 
other matters. About twice a year those favoured 
islanders are visited by H.B.M. vessels from the 
west coast of America, and always these visits 
are rendered acceptable by their taking large 
presents sent them by Her Majesty’s Government. 

In January last H.B.M.’s corvette Amphi- 
trite, Captain Conolly, on her way from San 
Francisco to Valparaiso, had orders to call there, 
and we were astonished to see the immense 


| quantity of souvenirs of different descriptions 
| being conveyed to them. 
| articles was a theatre, with scenery and dresses 


Among the numerous 


complete, for their use and amusement. 

We learn it is quite decided that the convicts 
be removed* from Norfolk Island to Swan River, 
to make room for the Pitcairn Islanders, many 
of whom expected to be taken on the return 
voyage of the Amphitrite. This change is much 


vengeance of the British Government might not to be desired. A school for students who are 
overtake them. In this they were in some) destined to become missionaries is established 
measure successful, and Pitcairn Island was se-|—young men who will assist the present force 
lected by them as the most likely to carry out| employed in distributing the Scriptures and 
their object. The. Bounty was accordingly run’ preaching the Gospel ; so that it is impossible to 
on shore, and to this day pieces of her are pointed | over-estimate the importance of the amount 
out to the curious. ’ | of good that may be effected through the instru- 
Sixty-six years have elapsed since the period | mentality of the Pitcairn Islanders. 
to which we shall afterwards allude. Discoveries, E. H. FArRBROTHER 


which have astonished the whole world, in Cali- | 
fornia and Australia, have come to pass. . . .!| 


The parents of these two fine children have con- 
tributed a large quota to bring out their capa- 
bilities, but a reciprocal feeling has sprung up 
amongst themselves, and a large portion of our 
commercial marine is required to carry it on. 
America sent out a very magnificent steam 
vessel to Australia, by way of the Cape of Good 
Hope. Several trips between our Colonies 


formed to send her to Panama with passengers, 
calling at Tahiti. 

On the llth May, 1854, the fine steam-ship 
Golden Age left Port Jackson on this adventurous 
voyage . . . and arrived . . . in thir- 
teen days, at Tahiti, . . 
passengers] were the daughter and grandson 


& 


[Amongst her 


LoncEvity.—In the Register of Burials 
in the Parish of Swayfield, Lincolnshire, 
six consecutive entries occur, from Jan., 1920, 


‘to Aug., 1921, in which the ages of the 
deceased are 78, 86, 79, 91, 80 and 84, making 


a total of 498 years, and so giving an average 


age of 83. The population of the parish is 


were made by her, and at last a project was. 
‘only 160. 


The above seems worthy of record in 


“TO A DEGREE.”—In Mr. C. K. Shorter’s 
‘ Life of George Borrow’ reference is made 


of Bligh, of the Bounty, and a family who bore , to FitzGerald’s objection to Borrow’s phrase, 
the distinguished name of Pitcairn. “the scenery was beautiful to a degree.” 
The vessel had been at anchor two days in the  [t may be worth noting that Walpole, de- 


fine harbour of Papeite, and boats plied their +1: Sapa: y 
fares to and fro, reaping a good eal oery Pges | scribing his visit to Hurstmonceaux Castle 


happened that one was managed by an individual in 1752, says “ the drawbridges are romantic 
of the name of Christian, a descendant of the ¢o @ degree,” so that Borrow had good 


same family as the famous mutineer. By) authority for the expression. 
Some untoward accident in pushing off to the! — 5% 
ship tae boat Bligh was in came into collision | 


A. H. 8. 


* In 1856, 
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Sypney Smirn’s RecereT ror SALAD.— 
Although these much-quoted verses, in one 
form or another, have occasionally appeared 
in ‘N. & Q.’ the differing versions have not, 
I think, been very fully compared. 


In Abraham Hayward’s ‘The Art of 
Dining’ (Preface to the second edition dated 
January, 1853, the third edition of which 
appears in vol. ii. of his ‘ Essays,’ 1858) 
the following is on pp. 441, 442 :— 


Two large potatoes, passed through kitchen sieve, 
Unwonted softness to the salad give. 

Of mordent mustard add a single spoon ; 
Distrust the condiment which bites so soon ; 
But deem it not, thou man of herbs, a fault 

To add a double quantity of salt. 

Three times the spoon with oil of Lucca crown, 
And once with vinegar procured from town. 
True flavour needs it, and your poet begs, 

The pounded yellow of two well-boiled eggs. 

Let onion atoms lurk within the bowl, 

And, scarce suspected, animate the whole ; 

And lastly on the favoured compound toss 

A magic teaspoon of anchovy sauce. 

— a green turtle fail, though venison’s 


ugh, 
And ham and turkey are not boiled enough, 
Serenely full the epicure may say— 

Fate cannot harm me—TI have dined to-day ! 


In ‘Hints for the Table’ (1859), where 
the above is reproduced, “‘ flavoured ”’ takes 
the place of “‘ favoured,” correctly no doubt. 


In ‘A Memoir of the Reverend Sydney 
Smith,’ by his daughter Lady Holland, 
edited by Mrs. Austin (3rd ed., 1855), vol. i., 
p. 426, is a version differing greatly from 
the above :— 

To make this condiment, your poet begs 

The pounded yellow of two hard-boil’d eggs ; 
Two boil’d potatoes, pass’d through kitchen sieve, 
Smoothness and softness to the salad give. 

Let onion atoms lurk within the bowl, 

And, half-suspected, animate the whole. 

Of mordant mustard add a single spoon, 
Distrust the condiment that bites so soon ; 

But deem it not, thou man of herbs, a fault, 

To add a double quantity of salt ; 

Four times the spoon with oil of Lucca brown, 
And twice with vinegar procured from town ; 
And, lastly, o’er the flavour’d compound toss 

A magic soupgon of anchovy sauce. 

Oh, green and glorious! Oh, herbaceous treat ! 
*T would tempt the dying anchorite to eat : 
Back to the world he’d turn his fleeting soul, 
And plunge his fingers in the salad-bow] ! 
Serenely full, the epicure would say, 

Fate cannot harm me, I have dined to-day. 


Prima facie one would take Lady Holland’s 
version to be the true one; but there is, 
I think, some evidence of lack of memory 
and of carelessness. Sydney Smith would 
not have let ‘“ boil’d”’ in line 2 be followed 
by “boil’d” in line 3. “ Brown” in line 


11 is meaningless: it is evidently an error 
for “‘ crown.” The word “ soup¢on ”’ in line 
14is open to suspicion. The last three coup. 
lets seem to have been put together from 
two distinct versions. e can scarcely 
think that Sydney Smith would have 
given a place to the “‘ epicure serenely full ” 
immediately after ‘the dying anchorite,” 


It should be noted that, while Lady Hol- 
land omits the couplet 
Then, though green turtle fail, &c., 

Hayward omits the four lines 
Oh, green and glorious! &c. 

In Lady Holland’s version the chief 
practical error is, in my opinion, the respec- 
tive quantities of oil and vinegar (cf. 7 S§, 
ix. 155). 

Colonel A. Kenney-Herbert (*‘ Wyvern ”’), 
in his ‘Common-sense Cookery’ (revised 
edition, 1905), p. 246, having apparently 
seen only Lady Holland’s version, writes, 
‘‘That most pernicious advice 
Four times the spoon with oil of Lucca crown, 
And twice with vinegar procured from town, 
should be shunned most studiously.” 


Respecting the quantities of oil and vine- 
gar Hayward’s version is preferable; _in- 
deed, in my opinion, the three of oil to one 
of vinegar is correct for making a dressing 
of oil, vinegar, mustard, pepper, salt, a few 
spring onions, and sometimes the yolk of 
a hard-boiled egg, crushed fine, all duly and 
patiently mixed, the vinegar coming in last. 

Probably Sydney Smith’s ipsissima verba 
cannot be discovered. Perhaps he com- 
posed two endings, one about the “ epicure,” 
the other about the “dying anchorite,” 
and his daughter put them both into her 
version. RosBertT PIERPOINT. 


Roe oF Mrpuurst, Sussex.—In the old 
burial-ground attached to the Parish Church 
at Midhurst, Sussex, are several headstones 
commemorating a Jocal Roe family,¥ the 
earliest inscriptions dating from the end of 
the eighteenth century. When I visited 
the place, about seven years ago, two much- 
damaged stones, enclosed by a railing, were 
almost completely overgrown by a shrub. 
Their inscriptions were very detective, but 
that on the more southerly monument still 
retained the names of George Roe (d. 1761 ?), 
Elizabeth his wife (d. March, 176-, aged 70 
odd years), and Richard (aged 72). The 
companion stone was even less legible, ex- 
hibiting little else beyond the names of 
George Roe (d. 1782 ?, aged 60 odd years), 
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of George and Frances and Sarah Roe. 
Shortly after the last name occurred the date 
April 15, 1781, but its significance seemed 
uncertain to me at the time. Outside and 
at the foot of the railings were two more 
stones (1) to the memory of Mary, wife of 
George Roe (d. Nov. 25, 1771, aged 63), and 
(2) George, son of George and Mary (d. 17 
Feb., 1767, aged 19). Near by was another 
to William Roe (d. Dec. 15, 1868 ?, aged 71) 
and his wife, Mary (d. 1869 ?). Above this 
there was set, on the church exterior wall, a 
tablet, surmounted by an urn, inscribed :— 

Near | ‘Lhe Remains | Of | William and Elizh ; 
Roe | Is Interrd | The body of their Daughter 
Elizabeth | Who died | The 23d of February 
1787 | Aged 52 Years. 

T have not attempted to make any further 
investigations into the history of this family, 
which was not connected with my own, but 
anyone interested could doubtless confirm 
the various dates by consulting the Parish 
Registers. F. Gorpon Ror. 

“The Clerestory,” 18, Stanford Road, 

Kensington Court. W.8. 


Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


WALTER WOOD OF DEVON. 


AwopE of Clayton, Co. Sussex, 
who}idied (an old man), at Whitsuntide, 
1528, married Margaret, daughter of Bolton 
of Appledore. This is said to be the 
Appledore in Kent; but, as the evidence 
is no better than that of a Visitation 
Pedigree, made about one hundred years 
later, we shall do well to bear in mind that | 
there is also an Appledore in Devon. John | 
and Margaret had three sons: Thomas, 
otherwise Thurstanus, Awood of Ockley 
Manor in Keymer; John Awode, who 
married the heiress of Richard Norton of 
Hurstpierpoint ; and Walter Wood, alias 
Thurston, of Lindfield, later of Horsham, 
and finally of Westmeston. 

_This Walter Wood, or “Wod” as he 
signed himself, was born in 1506, and 
married, first, Anne, daughter and co- 


heiress of Raymond, and, secondly, 'Thoma- 


sine, daughter of Richard Ockenden. Anne’s 
father remains an unknown quantity, but 
Raymond is a west-country name. | 


Walter and Anne had the following 
children :— 

(i.) Alyce. 

(ii.) Margaret, married, first, Richard 
Stenninge of Worth, died 1593, by whom 
she had a¥daughter, Elizabeth; secondly, 
the Rev. Anthony Linton, Rector of Worth, 
died, childless, in 1610. 

(iii.) Mary, married, first, Lilley, by whom 
she had a daughter, Abigail, who married 
William Thorpe of London; _ secondly, 
Christopher Humfrey of St. Clement Danes, 
by whom she had two sons, John and 
Michell, and two daughters, Elynor, who 
married Brande, and Thomasine. 

(iv.) Anne. 

(v.) Thomas, who succeeded his father and 
married Jane, daughter and heiress of 
William Abrooke of Litlington, by whom 
he had one son, Richard, and two daughters, 
Barbara, married Peter Bettesworth, and 
Anne, married Christopher Bettesworth, 
his brother. After the death of Thomas, 
his widow married Andrew Draper of 
Litlington, who died in 1585. 

(vi.) John .of Worth, who was living with 
the Lintons at the time of his death in 1596. 

(vii.) Walter of Devon, who was born in 
1540 or 1539. 

Walter, the father, died in 1556, having 
apparently provided for his sons by a deed 
or settlement. In his will he mentioned 
his four daughters by name, but of his 
sons only Thomas, to whom he bequeathed 
*‘a swerde, a buckler and a daggar.”” He 
left directions that he should be buried at 
Lindfield “‘nygh unto my wyffe” (Anne 
Raymond). 

Thomasine, his widow, who was also 
residuary legatee and executrix, married, 
as her second husband, George Bord of 
Bordhill, in Cuckfield, by whom she became 
the mother of Sir Stephen Bord. Mr. Bord 
died in 1580, whereupon she married, as her 
third husband, Roger Aderton of Bar- 
combe, who died in 1602. She survived 
till 1614, having long outlived her son, 
William Wood, who died, childless, in 1596. 

Having thus roughed in a background for 
him, we may now come to the figure of 
Walter himself. When his father died he 
was a lad of 16, but whether he was younger 
or older than his brothers remains unknown. 
At any rate, as his stepmother remarried 
in the year following his father’s death, it 
is probable that he went to live for a time 
at Bordhill. Before long, however, a post 
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was found for him in the service of his 
kinsman, John Chichester of Hall, in the 
parish of Bishop’s Tawton, near Barnstaple, 
in Devonshire. In 1568 he was entered at 
Hart Hall, Oxford, on which occasion he is 
described in the Matriculation Register 
as “‘Famulus Mri. Chichester.” He seems 
to have left without taking a degree. The 
latter part of his short life was spent in 
Devonshire, where he died in 1575, at the 
age of 35. 

By his will he left legacies to the poor of 
Pilton, Barnstaple, Instow (which faces 
Appledore across the Torridge), Swim- 
bridge and Landkey; also of Lindfield 
(“where I was borne”) and of Cuckfield ; 
the Sussex legacies to be distributed by 
Thomas Michell and George Bord. To his 
““eosen John Chichester of Haull” he left 
his “geldinge and Synnety (signet) of 
goulde.” Various bequests followed to his 
brother’s, Thomas Wood’s, two daughters 
(Barbara and Anne), to his sister Margaret 
Stenninge and to his sister Mary Humfrey 
and her children. To his brother John 
Wood of Worth he left several garments, 
specifically described as being black, which 
suggests that his sojourn at Oxford had 
borne fruit of some kind; and to his half- 
brother, William Wood of Cuckfield, he left, 
like an echo of his father’s will, his ‘‘ sworde, 
dagger and dagge” (which sort but ill 
with the black grogram doublet and the 
black Dutch cloak). To Christopher Hum- 
frey he left his ‘“blacke gowne.” He 
mentioned his “ hoste,” Mr. Butte (? Bull) ; 
and to his ‘“ hostess,” Ellyne Bull (? Butte), 
he left a small legacy. The executors were 
Walter Berrell, Henry Downe and Maklyn 
Bulworthie (a merchant of South Molton). 


Walter left no land by will; but, as he 
directed that his executors should ‘“‘ haue 
receive Levy and take the rentes revenewes 
yssues and profittes cominge risinge or 
growinge oute of all and singular my landes 
tenementes and hereditamentes whatso- 
ever wt. in the county of Devon” till the 
legacies and other payments were dis- 
charged, we must conclude that he cer- 
tainly had an estate in land, apparently 
of some importance, and that the succession 
had already been otherwise secured. A 
search of the Feet of Fines has, however, 
failed to reveal anything to the purpose. 

Such, then, is the rather tantalizing 
outline of the story of Walter Wood of 
Devon. It has reached a point where 
just a few more facts would make it vastly 


more vivid and complete. I am therefore 
writing to ask if any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ 
learned in the history of Devonshire can 
help-me to an answer to any of the following 
questions :— 

1. Who was the father of Anne Raymond. 
(It should be noted that a Robert Raymond, 
who was on terms of intimacy with John 
Chichester, died at Swimbridge in 1578.) 

2. How was Walter related to the 
Chichesters ? 

3. In what capacity did he serve John 
Chichester ? (Was he, for example, Chap- 
lain at Hall ?) 

4. What lands did he hold in Devon? 
(Can he be identified with the Walter 
Wood who was paying tax at the time at 
Chumleigh in the Hundred of Witheridge ?) 

5. How did the lands come to him ? 

6. Who succeeded him and by what 
right ? 

7. Where was he living ? 

F. L. Woop. 


VENETIAN ACCOUNT OF ENGLAND : REFER- 
ENCE soucHT.—The letter here following 
(translation) from Francesco Capello, Secre- 
tary to the Venetian Ambassador in Eng- 
land, was written in the sixteenth century. 
Where has it been published ? The Calen- 
dars of State Papers, Venetian, have been 
searched. 


The English are great lovers of themselves, 
and of everything belonging to them. They 
think there are no other men than themselves 
and no other world but England, and whenever 
they see a handsome foreigner they say that 
he looks like an Englishman, and that itis a great 
pity that he should not be an Englishman... » 

Although they all attend Mass every day and 
say Paternosters in public, they always hear 
Mass on Sundays in their parish church and 
give liberal alms. 

They have a very high reputation in arms, 
and from the fear the French entertain of them, 
one must believe it to be justly acquired. But 
I have it on the best information that when the 
war is raging most furiously, they will seek for 
good eating, and all their other comforts, without 
thinking of what harm might befall them. . . - 

J. H. Leste (Lieut.-Col.). 


SIXTEENTH-CENTURY TRANSLATIONS FROM 
THE Crassics.—I should be very grateful 
if any correspondent would give any in- 
formation about the following translations, 
or preferably a specimen from each with 
any notes on the author’s preface, aim or 
theory of translation :— 

1. Lucian—‘ Toxaris, or the Frien d:h 
of Lucian.’ (To A. 8. from A. O. 1565.) 
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2. Ovid—‘ Hermaphroditus and Salmacis.’ 
T. Underdowne. 1565. 

3. Homer—‘ The Battel of the Frogges 
and Myce.’ T. Prufoote. 1579. 

4. Virgil—‘ The Eclogues with a Com- 
mentary.’ 1512. 

(This last is mentioned in Harris’s ‘ First 
Printed English Translations.’) - 

I am informed by a copyist that none 
of these four is in the British Museum. 

RicHarD LAwson. 
Carlton, Melbourne, Australia. 


Dre Morgan QuEery.—lIn ‘ The Old Man’s 
Youth,’ chap. iv., the following passage 
occurs :— 

Even now when I accommodate the flotsam 
and jetsam of an unsuccessfully compounded 
cup of tea, it is borne in upon me that tea-timbers, 


‘afloat, are striggits ; tea-leaves, on the loose, 


slammons ; and, above all, that the accidents of 
milk are frasers. 
Is the origin of the words “ striggits,” 
“slammons” and “ frasers”? known ? 
E. A. G. Stuart. 
Kedah, Malay States. 


THE Rev. THomas BANKEs’s ‘ SysTEM 
or UNIVERSAL GEOGRAPHY.’—What was the 
date of the first edition of this work ? 
There appears to be only one edition in 
the British Museum. The General Cata- 
logue gives the date as ‘‘ [London, 1790 ?].”’ 

Is not this conjectural date too early ? 
In a prefatory note on p. 1 of vol. i. of 
my copy (also undated), reference is made 
to “the former edition” as containing 
information from a report communicated 
by Governor Philip of New Holland, 
March 2, 1791. The “former edition ”’ 
referred to could not therefore have been 
earlier than 1791. But was this ‘ former 
edition’? the first edition? There is no 
record of the author in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 

G. W. Wricut. 


Brixton. 


Lorp Gordon LitERATURE.— 
On Thursday, June 8, 1780, there were 
published, or due to be published, by C. T. 
Thomson, 159, Fleet Street, two pamphlets 
bearing on Lord George Gordon. ‘he 
Scourge (June 3, 1780) announced a shilling 
pamphlet entitled ‘A Petition of the 
Naturalists or Free Thinkers to the House 
of Lords concerning Freedom in Religion, 
by M.D. C., Counsellor - at - law.’ The 
Scots Magazine (xlii. 357) noticed the 
publication of a handbill advertising (‘‘ in 
one sheet and one half folio,’ price 3d.) 


‘The Thunderer : addressed to Lord George 
Gordon and the Protestant Association.’ 
It was to be issued “from a house kept in 
the name of one Moore in which is published 
a weekly virulent paper entitled The 
Scourge.” Moore, however, was committed. 
Were these pamphlets, neither of which is in 
the British Museum, ever issued ? What 
is known of Thomson and of Moore ? 
J. M. 


37, Bedford Square, W.C.1. 


Seymour STREET, Somers’ Town.—Did 
any man of letters or publisher live in 
82 (or 32), Seymour Street, Somers Town, 
about 1830-1833 ? H. 


Laura Bett (oR THISTLEWAYTE).—In his 
book’s introduction Sir F. C. Burnand 
mentions this noted Irish beauty and her 
sway in fashionable London during the 
seventies and eighties of last century. 
Where is it possible to get more information 
concerning her career? Also, is a print 
portrait obtainable, and where should I 
seek for it? Originally she hailed from 
Glenavy on the shores of Lough Neagh. 

ALFRED MOORE. 


Archdale, Donegall Park, Belfast. 


Gotp Rina: Date soucut.—I shall be 
glad of any information concerning the date of 
a gold ring lately given to me. It is an 
oblong circle rather than a true circle, a 
quarter of an inch wide, and, as far as I 
could make out from scales for weighing 
coins, is 31 grains E.I., 2°2 grains E.$., 14 
grains weight. 

Inscribed inside in rather roughly cut 
letters is the following inscription :— 
Upper circle :— 

-+ PRENES CEST * ANEAV POVR* VOVS* EN SOVV 


‘| Lower circle :— 


ENANGE:@Vi* E* STE*S* MIENN&@’ * ATOVRIOVRS 
THERESA J. PENNY. 
Waterloo Hetel, Wellington College, Berks. 


CURMUDGEON.” —Dictionaries give the 
derivation of the word ‘“ curmudgeon” as 
unknown. Would it be correct to assume 
that it is an Anglicized version of caur 
méchant ? CHRISTIAN E. P. GRoTH. 

(This derivation has been regarded with some 
favour. PrRor., WEEKLEY contributed a note on 
it at 11S. xi. 429.] 


“ NATURAL BROTHER.”—In the course of 
a search into the genealogical records of 
my. family I discovered a will, dated 1803, 
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in which there is a reference to the testator’s 
‘“* natural brother and next of kin.” In a 
sister’s will, dated 1846, the reference to 
the same individual was to ‘‘ my brother-in- 
law,” and this will was proved by the 
legatee (who was an executor), who was 
described by the acting solicitor as a 
“brother of the half blood.” 

I should be glad if any correspondent 
could tell me if the references to this brother 
imply illegitimacy, or whether “ natural 
brother” is a loose way of describing a 
half-brother or stepbrother. It appears 
that the father, John Mattingly, married 
@ second time in 1794, to Miriam , for 
his first wife died in 1793, and there are 
baptismal records of the second family 
commencing in 1795. 


Information as to this marriage in 1794 
would also be greatly valued. It took 
place probably in Berkshire. 

NELSON MATTINGLY. 


[Reference to the General Indexes will show 
that the use of “ natural” in this context was 
often and thoroughly discussed in the early 
years of ‘N. & Q.”’ It was pointed out several 
times that naturalis is opposed not only to legiti- 
mus but also, and originally, to adoptivus; 
and that, in old documents especially, it by no 
means necessarily denotes illegitimacy. The 
writers brought forward abundance of illustration 
from documents. The subject was last discussed 
in 1884, in which year—at 6 S. x. 234 et seq.—a 
good number of letters will be found.] 


TURBERVILLE IN ARBER’S REPRINTS.— 
Can any reader tell me which volume of 
Arber’s Reprints contains Turberville’s trans- 
lation of Mantuan’s Eclogues? Neither 
the publisher’s catalogue nor any other 
that I have consulted affords any clue. I 
shall be very grateful to anyone who will 
kindly enlighten me. The reprint is alluded 
to in Mr. Verity’s note to line 19 of Milton’s 
“Tl Penseroso.’ BooK-COLLECTOR. 


Numismatic should 
be glad if any of your readers would give 
‘me the names of numismatic works pub- 
lished in England. I am _ interested es- 
pecially in Chinese and other Far-Eastern 
Coins. H. L 


Arms FoR IDENTIFICATION.—A_ Latin 
manuscript version of the Canon Law, in 
my charge, dated 1436, of Italian origin, 
has an illuminated front page incorporating 
the following coat of arms: Gules the sun 
in his glory or, and on a chief azure three 
mullets of six points argent. As drawn, 


the upper rays and limb of the sun are 
obliterated by the chief. Can anyone 
identify this coat ? A. J. H. 


Wigan. 


Hotioway.—Holloway, the famous pill- 
maker and founder of Holloway College, 
was born at Devonport on Sept. 22, 1800. 
His father was a warrant officer in a Militia 
regiment, but his and his wife’s Christian 
names are unknown, and the date and 
place of their marriage I cannot find 
recorded anywhere. The mother’s maiden 
name was Chelew and she is said to have 
been a native of Ludgvan or Lelant. Can 
any reader assist ? 


WEATHER-VANES.—Were these things in 
old time commonly surmounted by a figure 
of Triton? And, if so, are any of them 
extant ? I am prompted to submit this 
query by what I find in Christopher Wase’s 
Dictionary (1662) :— 

A fane. Triton onis. 
index. 

Furnished with a fane. Tritone decoratus. 

RicHarD H. THORNTON. 


Coronis versatilis venti 


LATIN HEXAMETERS ON FIELD Sports.— 
Can any reader say where information may 
be found about the writers on field sports 
in Latin hexameters in the sixteenth cen- 
tury? The following appear to have been 
popular :— 

‘Natalis Comitum Veneti, De  Venatione,’ 
Lib. iiii. Venice, 1551. (Often reprinted.) 

‘Petri Angelii Bargaei Cynegetica.’ 1561, 
(Also reprinted.) D 


BURNING OF GREEK PormMs At CoNSTANTI- 
NOPLE.—Petrus Aleyonius (1487-1527), who 
became Professor of Greek at Florence in 
1522, in his ‘ Dialogus de Exilio,’ p. 69, 
introduces Giovanni de’ Medici, afterwards 
Leo X., as saying :— 


Audiebam etiam puer ex Demetrio Chalcon- 
dyle, Graecarum rerum peritissimo, sacerdotes 
Graecos tanta floruisse auctoritate apud Caesares 
Byzantinos, ut integra (illorum gratia) complura 
de veteribus Graecis poemata combusserint ; 
imprimisque ea ubi amores, turpes lusus, et 
nequitiae amantium continebantur; atque ita 
Menandri, Diphili, Apollodori, Philemonis, Alexio 
fabellas, et Sapphus, Erinnae, Anacreontis, Mim- 
nermi, Bionis, Alemanis, Aleaei_ carmina inter- 
cidisse : tum pro his substituta Nazianzeni nostri 
poemata, quae, etsi excitent animos nostrorum 
hominum ad flagrantiorem religionis cultum, 
non tamen verborum Atticam proprietatem_ et 
Graecae linguae elegentiam edocent. Turpiter 


quidem sacerdotes isti in veteres Graecos malevoli 
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fuerunt, sed integritatis probitatis et religionis 
maximum dedere testimonium. 

Demetrius Chalcondylus, an Athenian, 
was Professor of Greek at Florence in 1479. 
When is this wholesale destruction of the 
works of Greek poets supposed to have taken 
place ? JouHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


THe Mintion Banx.—What was this ? 
When was it started and when was it wound 
up? 

John Harrison, solicitor, was attached 
to the Million Bank in 1795. Nathaniel 
Niel, solicitor, was also attached to the 
Million Bank ; he lived from 1713 to 1765. 

I shall be much obliged for any informa- 
tion. R. H. Sorry. 


WetsH Names Dickens.—Are the 
names in the following extract from ‘ Bleak 
House,’ chap. xvii., purely imaginary on the 
author’s part, or, as seems to be implied, 
bad shots at real ones? If the latter, will 
some reader versed in Welsh elucidate ? 

Mrs. Woodcourt came from Wales, and had 
had an ancestor of the name of ‘‘ Morgan-ap- 
Kerrig’”’—of some place that sounded like 
“Gimlet”’ . . . anda Bard, whose name sounded 
like ‘‘ Crumlinwallinwer,” had sung his praises in 
a piece which was called, as nearly as I could 
catch it, ‘* Mewlinnwillinwodd.”’ 


H. K. Sr.J. S. 


WILLIAM RICHARD FRANKLIN was ad- 
mitted to Westminster School in June, 
1827, aged 13. Any particulars of his 
parentage and career would be useful. 

G. F. R. B. 


JAMES FENWICK, son of John Fenwick 
of London, was at Westminster School in 
1763, aged 13. I should be glad to learn 
further particulars of him. G. F. R. B. 


WATERMARKS IN PapeR.—I shall be 
glad to be referred to any literature on this 
subject. J. ARDAGH. 


TowER oF Lonpon’ Inscriprion.—On 
p. 194 of ‘ The Tower of London,’ by Charles 
G. Harper, I read :— 

In the passage leading to the stairs (Beauchamp 
Tower) the inscription numbered 4 is ‘* Robart 
Tidir’”’ in very large and peculiar lettering 
with the letters underneath I.H.C.” 


Who was Robart Tidir? When was 


“ Robert ” generally written ‘ Robart” 
Has “I.H.C.” any religious or symbolical 


meaning ? R. L. EaGue. 
[Is not **C” merely the old form of “8S ’’?] 


DIFFICILIOR LECTIO POTIOR EST.’’—Who first 
cast J. A. Bengel’s canon, ‘‘ Proclivi scriptioni 
praestat ardua,” into the above form ? 

Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


AUTHOR WANTED.—I should be glad to know 
who is the writer referred to by Chapman in his 
‘Commentarius ’ at the end of [liad xvii. :—‘* My 
manner of translation is partly built on this 
learned and judicious authority: Est sciti inter- 
pretis non verborum numerum et ordinem 
sectari, sed res ipsas et sententias attente per- 
pendere, easque verbis et formulis orationis 
vestire idoneis et aptis ei linguae in quam con- 
vertitur.” RicHarRD LAWSON. 


Replies. 
AN EARLY ARMY LIST: SIR HUGH 
PY. 


(12 S. xi. 104, 122.) 


Miss E. H. FAtrRBROTHER’S conjecture that 
her very interesting ‘ Karly Army List’ 
most likely belongs to 1686 receives con- 
firmation from one of the entries beyond 
that which was given. She has noted the 
mention of John, Lord Churchill, who 
was created a peer in 1685. I would note 
Captain Sir Hugh Pyper, Lieut.-Governor 
of Plymouth, who died in 1687 (John, 
Karl of Perth, given as Governor of Plymouth 
on p. 125, is surely an error for John, Earl 
of Bath, as is correctly stated on p. 123.) 

The brief biography of Sir Hugh Pyper 
(or Piper, as the name at the time was in- 
differently spelt in the local records) which 
appears on his monument in the Church of 
St. Mary Magdalene, Launceston, bears 
simple but strong testimony to his public 
service :— 

Here lies the Body of Colonel St Hugh Piper, 
Knt., Lieutenant-Governor of the Royal Citadel 
and Island of Plymouth, Captain of the Castle 
of Exon, Constable of the Castle of Launceston, 
one of his Majesty’s Justices of the Peace for the 
counties of Devon and Cornwal; an Alderman 
and Representative in Parliament for the Borough 
of Dunhevid [otherwise Launceston]. He served 
in the Civil Wars as an Ensign, Lieutenant, 
and Captain, under Sr Richard and Sr Beville 
Granville, Knts., at the siege of Plymouth, 
at the battles of Stratton and Lansdowne, where 
he was wounded in the neck, thigh, and shot 
through the shoulder. His estates were seques- 
tered by the Rump Parliament for his loyalty 
to his Master and injured Sovereign, King Charles 
the First. 


He died July 24th, 1687; aged 76. Near him 


lies buried Dame Sibella, his wife (daughter of 
John Parr, of the City of Exeter, Gent.), who 
died Jany. 4th, 1704; aged eight-three [sic]. 

As the St. Mary Magdalene Parish Register 
| was imperfect for a few years at the time 
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of Hugh Pyper’s birth, the precise date 
cannot be traced; but that he was a son 


of Arthur Pyper of Launceston—the second: 


Arthur Pyper among that town’s leading 
citizens—is clear from the full account of 
his sequestration in 1650, given in the 
Royalist Composition Papers, 2nd _ series, 
vol. xlvii., pp. 415-23. According to the 
Register of Lawhitton, a neighbouring 
parish to Launceston, ‘‘ Hugh Piper and 
Mary Escot were marr: 8 of May ”’ (1640), 
the bride being daughter of John Estcott 
of Launceston, Deputy-Herald for Devon 
and Cornwall, who suffered severely at the 
hands of the Lords in 1642 for a not parti- 
cularly caustic criticism of the Commons. 
In 1641, according to the Launceston 
Register, “the 22th of August was bapt. 
Arthur the son of Hugh Piper, Gent.” 
“Mary, wife of Hugh Piper, Gent.,” was 
buried a few days later, and in 1642, 
“November, The 2 day buryed 
Arthur son of Hugh Piper, Gent.” The 
monumental inscription over this infant 
on @ flat stone outside the chancel door 
at Launceston declares him to have been 
“the son of Captaine Hugh Piper, Gent., 
and Marie his wife, who was the daughter 
of Captain John Estcott, Alderman and 
twice Mayor of this Town.” The captaincy 
in each case indicates a very early taking 
up of arms for the King, and in Pyper’s 
there is further immediate testimony. Ina 
Launceston Borough Account of Jan. 6, 
1642/3 (R. and O. B. Peter’s ‘ History of 
Launceston,’ p. 260) the supply is recorded 
of “wood and candells to Capt: Piper’s 
shouldiers, and a lanteron for the gard ”’ ; 
but the officer named may in this instance 
be Hugh’s father. The latter at the time 
was Mayor of the town, and he is described 
in a contemporary municipal account for 
this same year, 1643, as ‘“‘maior and 
captaine of this towne and St. Steephens 
Company” (ibid. p. 267). It would thus 
seem that both father and son were captains, 
as in ‘A True Relation of the Proceedings 
of the Cornish Forces under the command 
of the Lord Mohune and Sir Ralph Hopton,’ 
published in London in 1643, and dated 
May 15, a list of Royalist officers in Cornwall 
is given, which includes two styled “ Captain 
Piper.” 

Arthur Pyper, who was buried at Laun- 
ceston on April 13, 1647, had twenty marks 
levied upon him for delinquency by the 
Committee of Cornwall, after the complete 
defeat of the King’s cause in the west 
early in 1646; and “ hereupon,” as Hugh 


afterwards declared, ‘‘ hee enjoyed his land 
during his life.” Because of this, and 
himself possessing no estates, Hugh did 
not at that time compound; but on 
Aug. 29, 1650, he was constrained to 
present a petition “‘to the honourable 
the Commissioners for Compounding with 
Delinquency,” which gave a very striking 
account of his family and _ career 
(Royalist Composition Papers, 2nd series, 
vol. xlvii. p. 418), the charge against him 
being “That hee adhered to the forces 
raised against the Parliament,” an accusa- 
tion not to be refuted. 

Hugh Pyper’s second wife, Sibley (or 
Sibella) Parr, was the daughter of John and 
Sibley Parr of Exeter. She was baptized on 
Dee. 9, 1623, at St. Martin’s, Exeter, and was 
married in the same church on April 17, 1644, 
to ‘‘Hugh Piper, Gent.” It adds an un- 
expected touch of romance to an already 
romantic character to note that, according 
to ‘ The Memoirs of Monsieur d’Artagnan,’ 
on which striking, even if semi-spurious, 
narrative Dumas and his collaborators 
founded ‘The Three Musketeers,’ this 
world-famous personage joined Charles I. 
while the King was at Exeter in the summer 
of 1644, just after Hugh Pyper’s second 
marriage there; and when he actively 
was aiding the Royal cause in the west. 
‘“Hee was comprised in the Articles of 
Exeter” (according to his own statement 
in the petition of 1650, already noted as 
among the Royalist Composition Papers) 
when that city surrendered to the Parlia- 
mentary forces on April 13, 1646. 

Both for Launceston and Plymouth, 
and in local and national affairs alike, Hugh 
Pyper did much public service after the 
Restoration. His stanch MRoyalism was 
early recognized by the grant to his son 
Philip (who predeceased him) of the Con- 
stableship of Launceston Castle on July 19, 
1661. And he continued to show his 
loyalty by signing, with nineteen other 
leading gentlemen of Cornwall, a letter, 
dated ‘Launceston, 7 Febry. 1662” 
(1663 N.S.), and addressed to the Earl of 
Bath, stating that there was still a spirit 
of disaffection in the country (‘ Domestic 
State Papers,’ Charles II., vol. Ixviii., 
fol. 118, 1.) 

There is now a long gap in Pyper’s 
recorded history, as far as it has yet been 
traced; but that he remained well in the 
Royal favour is proved by the Privy Seal 
which was issued on Jan. 24, 1672/3, for 
a yearly pension of £100 to Colonel Hugh 
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Piper, Deputy Governor of “Plymouth, | | camden ‘John Sobieski, King of Poland, in 
under the Earl of Bath, Governor thereof the decisive victory over the Turks near 
J Calendar of Treas Books,’ 1672-75,| Vienna in September, 1683. Pyper was 

. 44). It was shown still further when, re-elected for Launceston to the last of 
a the death of his son Philip (who was Charles II.’s Parliaments in 1681 and the 
buried at Lawhitton, March 22, 1678), first (which also was the last) of James II. 
he was granted the Constableship of |in 1685, its dissolution on July 2, 1687, being 
Launceston Castle. This soon involved ‘followed by his own decease only three weeks 
him in a suit in the Court of Exchequer ; later. But, he had had both time and oppor- 
and in the Public Record Office are several tunity to prove to James the same loyalty 
membranes of very interesting depositions he had shown to that King’s father and 


ordered by that Court on Feb, 12,) 
1681, and taken at Launceston on the | 


‘brother. His last official action of which 
I have yet discovered record was _ his 


following March 28, on the motion of the reception at the Citadel of Plymouth, on 


Attorney-General, upon the information 
of Hugh Pyper as plaintiff. 

Meantime en was doing admirable | 
civil as well military service at) 
Plymouth. On Nov. 3, 1681, he was 
ordered, as Mayor of Plymouth, to entertain 
the Ambassador of the Tsar of Muscovy, 
but only frugally (Treasury Books, vol. vii., 
Part I., p. 290). That he did his Plymouth 
work satisfactorily is to be judged from 
the fact that when, on June 6, 1684, Charles 
II. granted a new charter to that town, 
Pyper was named first on the list of alder- 
men for life, the Earl of Bath being given 
the Recordership, and the latter's son 
and heir, Charles, Lord Lansdowne, being 
named among the free burgesses. This 
was not the only municipal duty in which 
the Earl of Bath—in earlier times the 


Sir John Grenville, son of Sir Beville, who | 


had done so much to assist in the negotiations 
that led to the Restoration—and Pyper 
were associated. Charles II., on July 22, 


1683, had given a new charter to Launceston, | 


of which borough Bath already was Re- 
corder, appointing Pyper Deputy Recorder 
for life. 

Meantime Pyper had been granted by 
Charles, in 1678, the Constableship of 
Launceston Castle with reversion to his 
grandson, Hugh Pyper of Tresmarrow. who 
outlived his grandsire by nearly seventy 
years, not dying until October, 1754. This 
grant gave occasion for various legal dis- 
putes between the county of Cornwall and 
the Crown after the coming to the throne 
of William III., an event Pyper did not 
live to see. In September, 1679, he was 
chosen member for Launceston together 
with Sir John Coryton; and, when the 
latter died in the next year, Charles, Lord 


Lansdowne, became Pyper’s colleague, sit- | 
ting in Parliament for the few months 
that elapsed before the dissolution, and 
later achieving distinction for bravery 


(July 12, 1685, of eighteen prisoners, 


dis- 
affected persons,” just a week after Sedg- 
‘moor, the receipt bearing his signature 
(Royal Historical MSS. Commission, 4th 


| Reprint, Appendix, p. 405). 


In somewhat florid guise, Sir Hugh Pyper 
—the date of whose knighthood remains 
uncertain—has figured in various novels 
by west-country authors dealing with 
Civil War times or incidents, these  in- 
cluding the. Rev. Sabine Baring-Gould, 
the forgotten Mrs. Bray, and the still-writing 
Mr. Joseph Hocking. lam glad to have 
found a further attested entry of his name 
now as a peg on which to hang the facts 
I know concerning him, with the hope of 
finding more. ALFRED RossBrns. 


St Cha: Littleton (see ante, p. 106), 
Governor of Landguard Fort 1670-1680. 

Sr Rogt Manley (see ante, p. 105), 1680- 
1687. 

Will: Eyton (see ante, p. 105), 1687-1688. 

Edw: Jones (see ante, p. 105), 1697- 1711. 

For accounts of these officers see ‘ The 
History of Landguard Fort, in Suffolk, 
by Lt.-Col. J. H. Leslie, late R.A. 

A. H. W. Fynmore. 
95, Arundel Road, Littlehampton. 


Port” (12 8S. xi. 148).—Its 
association by Sir Thomas Browne with 
Lammas (Aug. 1) and O Sapientia (Dec. 16), 
which are both calendar names for days, 
renders it almost certain that ‘‘ John Port ” 
is short for Sanctus Johannes Apostolus ante 
Portam Latinam, the calendar name for 
May 6. The Evangelist is said, as on this 


'day, to have been cast into a cauldron of 
boiling oil, before this gate of Rome, and to 
have suffered no injury. 


JOHN R. MAGRATH. 


This is the feast of St. John the Evangelist 
before the Latin Gate (ante portam Latinam) 
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on May 6. I shave heard old-fashioned 
people in Cambridge speak of it—a great 
day at St. John’s College—as the.‘ Po 
Latin ”’ feast. 8. G. 


The full title of this {festival, which falls 
on May 6, is “St. John ante Portam 
Latinam.” The incident in the life of St. 
John here commemorated is his being 
“plunged, unhurt, into boiling oil” 
(Tertullian, ‘De Praescript. | Haeretic.,’ 
‘cap. Xxxvi.). W. M. B 


CapTAIN STAFFORD BETTESWORTH HAINES 
(12 S. x. 349, 393).—I thank Mr. PotiocKk 
for his reply to a query which was put in 
at my suggestion from Aden. We know 
the political side of Captain MHaines’s 
career in Aden, but I should very much like 
to get into correspondence with any reiative 
of his. What I require is his photograph, 
or likeness, for I am engaged in writing 
a history of early days in Aden, days in 
which Captain Haines took so prominent a 
part. I have served myself eighteen years 
in the Yemen, and am full of admiration 
for the wonderful foundation of admini- 
stration he inaugurated, on which succeeding 
political officers have built. We owe very 
much to the old Indian Navy to which 
Captain Haines and many of his illustrious 
lieutenants belonged. 

It was death which released Captain 
Haines from all further prosecution by 
the Hon. E.I. Company. 

Perhaps some reader at the India Office 
or Somerset House could help me. 

H. F. Jacos (Lt.-Col.). 


TENNYSON’S ‘MAy QUEEN’: 
(12 8. xi. 147).—I cannot remember the 
name of the author but I may put others 
on the track. I met him at the house of 
Canon Page Eden in Aberford, and he was 
a Church dignitary and an old friend of 
the Canon’s. He read this poem to us and 
the lines which I remember are :— 

You must mind and call me Earl now, call me 

Earl now, Monty dear, 


For the Queen has said ‘that I may, Monty, the 
Queen has said that I may. 


J. J. FREEMAN. 


Henry Fauntieroy, ForcrEr (12 xi. 
67, 135).—Hampton Lodge, where Fauntle- 
roy, the forger, resided, is now converted 
into flats, but the old porch and passage 
which led to it still stands, and is No. 140, 
Western Road, Brighton. 


The name 


Lodge’ is cut into the stucco 
over the door. The double-fronted house 
itself stands some twenty yards back from 
the road, and its gardens, on eit?.er side of 
the passage, are now built over by business 
premises, those on the left by Headland and 
Co., chemists, and those on the right by the 
Brighton Gas Company. I have availed 
myself of a brief visit here to solve the 
problem posed by Mr. Horacr BLEACcKLEy. 
WILLOUGHBY MAycock. 
Union Club, Brighton. 


SUPERSTITIONS CONCERNING SALT (12 S§. 
x. 431, 477; xi. 14, 36, 94, 175).—A friend 
of mine tells me that in her family, in her 
childhood’s days, not twenty years ago, the 
spiller of salt, on casting the pinch over the 
left shoulder, had to repeat the formula “ Go 
to the Devil” three times, though the 
expression was otherwise absolutely taboo in 
the house. E. A. G. Stuart. 

Alor Star, Kedah, Malay States. 


MicHAEL DRAYTON (12 8S. xi. 147).—The 
first footnote on p. 3 of Prof. Oliver Elton’s 
‘Michael Drayton’ (1905) provides a con- 
jectural family tree for the poet. In this, 
Christopher Drayton of Atherstone, butcher, 
whose will was proved in 1556, is made the 
grandfather, and William, one of his six 
sons, the father of Michael. Prof. Elton’s 
book should be consulted for the grounds of 
these conjectures. Epwarp BENSLY. 

5, Essex Court, Temple. 


Burninc A MurDEREsS’s Bopy (12 §. xi. 
86, 132, 152, 175).—There is an instance in 
* Alfred Lord Tennyson, a Memoir,’ by his 
Son, vol. i. (1897), pp. 6, 7 :— 

Two facts that his grandmother told him at this 
time [that of his schooldays at Louth] impressed 
him. One was ... The second was that she 
remembered having seen a young widow, dressed 
in white, on her way to be strangled (her body 
afterwards to be burnt) for poisoning her husband. 

An extract from Lecky’s ‘ England in the 
Eighteenth Century,’ vol. i., p. 506, is given 
in a footnote, where the method of execution 
is thus described :— 

A stake ten or eleven feet high was planted in 
the ground. An iron ring was fastened near the 
top, and from it the culprit was hung while the 
faggots were kindled under her feet. The law 
enjoined that she should be burnt alive, but in 
practice the sentence was usually mitigated, and 
she was strangled before the fire touched her body. 

Epwarp BENSLY. 


Joun Jones, AuTHoR or ‘ ADRASTA’ 
(12 S. xi. 149).—The title is not quite 
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correctly given at the above reference. The 
alternative is not ““ Woman’s Spleene,” &c., 
but ‘The Womans Spleene .. .” The 
date on the title page is 1635. 

Nothing definite appears to be known of 
the author. At any rate, in Dr. W. W. 
Greg’s ‘A List of English Plays written 
before 1643 and printed before 1700’ (1900) 
the dates of Jones’s birth and death are re- 
presented by notes of interrogation. This 
is the only play there ascribed to him. It 
might be added that in the inscription at the 
head of his Dedication, “‘To The Right 
Honourable, The Right Worshipfull, And 
others His Friends and Musophilus,’ he 
styles himself ‘ Eugenius,” and signs him- 
self “John Jones He speaks of 
“having long since finished this 
Play.” Epwarp BENSsLyY. 


THE SPEAKER’S Crock (12 S. xi. 149).— 
Kingsley’s lines, ‘The South Wind: A 
Fisherman’s Blessings,’ are dated Eversley, 
April 1, 1856. At that time Heckfield Place, 
Hants, was the seat of Charles Shaw-Lefevre 
(1794-1888), Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons, who retired in March of the next year 
and was shortly afterwards raised to the 
peerage as Viscount Eversley of Heckfield. 
When the wind was in the right quarter, 
Kingsley at Eversley could hear the striking 
of the clock at Heckfield Place. Mrs. 
Kingsley explained it all.in her edition of his 
Letters, chap. xiv. :— 

With spring his thoughts turned to fishing ; 
and one April morning when the south-west wind 
wafted certain well-known sounds from the Camp, 
the Railway, and Heckfield Place, to the little 
Rectory, these lines were written and put into his 
wife’s hand :— 

Oh blessed drums of Aldershot ! 
Oh blessed South-west train ! 

Oh blessed, blessed Speaker’s clock, 
All prophesying rain ! 


. 
EDWARD BENSLY. 


WitiiaM Price (128. xi. 147).—In vol. iii. 
of Adelung’s ‘ Fortsetzung’ to Jécher’s 
‘Allgemeines Gelehrten-Lexicon,’ William 
Price is described as 
ein. Englander, war Prediger zu Amsterdam und 
schrieb 

‘Ars concionandi,’ Amsterd., 1657, 8vo., Francf., 
1697, 12mo. 

‘ Constellatio cozlestis,’ Amsterd., 1656, 8vo. 

‘Triumphus Sapientiae,’ Amsterd., 1655, 8vo. 

If this is correct, the author of ‘ Ars con- 
cionandi ’ is to be identified with the William 
Price who died in 1666, and of whom there is 


a short account in the ‘D.N.B. Jécher 
makes him the author of ‘ Janitor Animae, 
or the Soules Porter’ (1638). According to 
the ‘D.N.B.’ he published two sermons, in 
1646 and 1660. The latter, the only per- 
formance of his that I have seen, is entitled 
‘Gods Working and Brittains Wonder: 
Sermon Congratulating the Most Happy 
Establishment of His Sacred Majesty 
Charles the II. on His Throne.’ The author 
is described as Wil. Price, B.D., late Preacher 
of Covent Garden, now to the Reformed 
English Church in Amsterdam. The sermon 
ends with an Italian couplet :— 

Le cose di cielo sol colui vede, 

Chi serra gl’ occhi, e crede. 


The works of heaven he best descries, 
Who doth believe, and shuts his eyes. 
But Price is capable of misquoting Horace’s 
‘“Nil admirari prope res est una” and 
ascribing the words to Juvenal (p. 11). 

In the list of members of the Westminster 
Assembly, p. Ixxxiv. of A. F. Mitchell and 
John Struthers’s edition of its ‘ Minutes,’ 
Price appears as William Price, St. Paul’s, 
Covent Garden, to which the editors add 
“B.D.” and of Waltham Abbey.” The 
‘ D.N.B.’ mentions no degree or University in 
his case. His contemporary, William Price 
(of Oxford, 1597-1646), was a B.D. 

Price’s name occurs several times as 
taking part in the discussions of the West- 
minster Assembly. On p. 304 of the 
‘ Minutes,’ we have this :— 

The Assembly being informed by Mr. Byfield, 
Scribe of the Assembly, of a great aspersion cast 
upon the Assembly by Mr. Price, a member of it, 
upon debate of it, it was Resolved upon the Q., 
That Mr. Byfield hath in this information done 
nothing but what was his duty to do. 


EDWARD BENSLY. 


FEARNSIDE (12 S. xi. 149).—A Tarver 
Fearnside appears in the Royal Calendar 
from 1824-1833 as a junior clerk in the office 
of the Auditor of Land Revenue, Land Tax, 
Assessed Taxes, &c. The list of the staff 
of this office does not appear in the Calendar 
for 1834. The Calendar from 1837 to 1865 
(but not 1866) gives T. R. Fearnside as 
Keeper of the Records in the Office of 
Land Revenue Records and Enrolments 
for the Registration of Deeds relative to 
Crown Property, with an office at 11, 
Spring Gardens. The full names of the 
Keeper are supplied by Boyle’s ‘Court 
Guide’ for 1865, which describes Tarver 
Richard Fearnside as of 11, Spring Gardens, 
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wad: Ohiewick: Lodge, Ohiewiek. 


Home Counties Directory’ for 1866 also 
describes him as of Chiswick Lodge, but 
in Kelly’s ‘Surburban Directory’ for 1868 
one of these names is shown as living at 
Penge. His name does not appear in the 
same directory for 1872. 

J. B. 


There was published in monthly parts, 
commencing in April, 1837, a series of 
octavo-sized steel-engraved views of London 
and the suburbs, which were afterwards col- 
lected in a volume entitled ‘ Henshall’s 
Illustrated Topography of Twenty-five Miles 
around London,’ and “published by 
Simpkin, Marshall and Co., C. Tilt, and the 
Proprietor, 1, Cloudesley Terrace, Islington,” 
no date, but a second title is dated 1839, the 
circuit increased to thirty miles, and the 
number of plates correspondingly added 
to. The views were engraved by W. 
Floyd, C. Bentley, C. Mottram, J. C. Varrall, 
and W. and J. Henshall, after original draw- 
ings by Hablot Browne, Charles Marshall, 
J. W. Allen, G. B. Campion and other artists, 
the letterpress being edited by William 
Edward Trotter. 

This publication passed through various 
vicissitudes and was later issued as ‘ Holmes 
Views in London, Westminster, and their 
Vicinities,’ and ‘Select Illustrated Topo- 
graphy of Thirty Miles around London,’ 
both publications being bound together 
in one volume, quarto. 
reads: ‘The History of London, _illus- 
trated by Views in London and Westminster, 
engraved by John Woods, from original 
drawings by Shepherd, Garland, Salmon, 
Topham, Clarke, Browne, Roberts, &c., 
edited by William Gray Fearnside, Esq., 
and (in continuation) by Thomas Harral.’ 
A list of publishers is given, included in 
which is “J. Woods, Woodland Cottage, 
Pond Lane, Clapton.” 

A little later was also issued a similar 
book of engraved views entitled ‘The 
Thames and Medway, a series of eighty 
splendid engravings, displaying the most 
picturesque waterside scenery of ten 
counties, from drawings by Tombleson. 
With interesting historical descriptions by 
W. G. Fearnside, Esq. London: Published 
by Thomas Holmes, Great Book Establish- 
ment, 76, St. Paul’s Church-Yard. Price 
Two Guineas.’ This book is well known 
as ‘Tombleson’s Thames,’ and the plates 
are of quarto size, well engraved, with very 
pretty emblematical borders to each. 
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There is no doubt William Gray Fearnside 
was what Goldsmith called “a bookseller’s 
hack.” One of the publications he edited 
has an engraved plate of the Great Exhibi- 
tion of 1851, so presumably he was still alive 
at this date. E. E. Newron. 

‘* Hampstead,” Upminster, Essex. 


ABC or Recimentat Morross (12 §. 
xi. 61, 116).—IE it is wrong, as it undoubtedly 
is, to say that the sobriquet ‘‘The Die- 
Hards”’ is the motto of the Middlesex Regi- 
ment, it is equally wrong to say that its 
motto is “‘ Albuhera.”’ In fact, the Middle- 
sex Regiment has no motto. 

The honourable though unofficial name of 
“The Die-Hards ” belongs to the Ist Batta- 
lion Middlesex Regiment alone. In 1816 
this battalion (the old 57th) received the 
Prince Regent’s authority to place the word 
Albuhera’”’ on its colours appoint- 
ments, and this “ honour” was adopted by 
the 2nd Battalion (the old 77th), whose title 
“The Duke of Cambridge’s Own ”’ was in its 
turn adopted by the Ist Battalion on the 
amalgamation of these two Middlesex Regi- 
ments in 1881. C. 8S. C. (B/C.). 


Stirrup: Srares (12 8S. xi. 131).—The 
stirrup-bone in the ear seems to have been 
discovered and given the name stapes by 
Giovanni Filippo Ingrassias, who is said to 
have been born in 1510 and to have died on 
| Nov. 6, 1580. William Wotton (1666-1726), 
‘in his ‘ Reflections upon Ancient and 
|Modern Learning’ (2nd ed., 1697), at 
'p. xxiv. quotes Gabriel Fallopius (1523- 
1562) as saying :— 

Tertium, si nolumus debita laude quenquam 
| defraudare, invenit et promulgavit primus 
Johannes Philippus ab Ingrassia Siculus Philo- 
sophus ac Medicus Doctissimus dum Neapolitano 
in Gymnasio publice Anatomen doceret ; 
and a little later :— 

Deus tamen gloriosus scit Ingrassiae fuisse 
inventum; atque cum Stapedis aut Staffae 
nostrorum Patrum effigiem gestet, merito Stapedis 
nomine ab eodem fuisse donatum. 

Wotton adds :— 

Had IJngrassias’s Book been printed in_ his 
Lifetime, there had never been room for a Dis- 
pute; though his Right was so well known, that 
Bartholomaeus Eustachius, who wrote soon after 
Columbus, and put in his claim to the Glory of 
the Discovery, mentions Ingrassias’s Pretences, 
which Columbus does not. : 

This is to correct his statement, on p. 220, 
that ‘‘ Realdus Columbus discovered the 
Stirrup.” There is, however, some difficulty 
here. 
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If Ingrassias died in 1580, his book must 
have been published in his lifetime, and he 
must have outlived not only Fallopius but 
also Bartolommeo Eustachio, who died in 
1574, and Matteo Realdo Colombo of 
Cremona, who is said to have died in 1559, 
and whose book on Anatomy was printed 
at Venice in folio in that year, and at Paris 
in octavo in 1572. 

Joun B. WatnewricHr. 


BELL-HORSES (12 S. xi. 68, 136).—The 
following from chap. xiii. of ‘The Wood- 
landers, by Thomas Hardy, gives, I think, 
additional interesting information :— 

A load of oak timber was to be sent away 
that morning. ... The trunks were chained 
down to a heavy timber carriage with enormous red 
wheels, and four of the most powerful of Mel- 
— horses were harnessed in front to draw 

em. 

The horses wore their bells that day. There 
were sixteen to the team, carried on a frame 
above each animal’s shoulders, and tuned to 
scale, so as to form two octaves, running from 
the highest note on the right or off-side of the 
leader to the lowest on the left or near-side of 
the shaft horse. Melbury was among the last 
to retain horse-bells in that neighbourhood ; 
for living at Little Hintock, where the lanes 
yet remained as narrow as before the days of 
turnpike roads, these sound signals were still as 
useful to him and his neighbours as they had 
ever been in former times. Much backing was 
saved in the course of a year by the warning 
notes they cast ahead; moreover, the tones of 
all the teams in the district being known to the 
carters of each, they could tell a long way off 
on a dark night whether they were about to 
encounter friends or strangers. 

S. H. 


AUTHORS WANTED (12 S. xi. 149).—2. I cannot 
tell HARMATOPEGOS more than this in regard to 
the verses at the end of the Preface to my ‘ Letters 
to Somebody’: I found the verses on the fly-leaf 
of my dear mother’s Bible, but whether she com- 
posed or copied them I do not know. 

Guy FLEETWOOD WILSON. 


Rotes on Books. 


History of Switzerland, 1499-1914. By Wilhelm 
Oechsli. Translated from the German by 
Eden and Cedar Paul. (Cambridge University 
Press. £1 net.) 

From more than one point of view the history 

of Switzerland is of singular interest. The mere 

existence of the Swiss Confederation as a State 
contradicts several common notions about 
nationality and about the forces which will 
effectively hold men _ together. Difference of 
faith and a threefold difference of language 
have not proved strong enough to hold apart 
populations united by common experience of 
the hard conditions of life among high mountains, 
by common conviction of the disabling effect of 


external control, and by a common perception 
of where their material interests lie. The oath 
of the three Swiss and the battle of Morgarten 
belong to the fairest pages of the legend 
of Freedom. Old as the story is, and 
well known, it is still exhilarating to reflect 
upon the originality and the heroism of such a 
conception, such a resolve, in the heyday of 
feudalism ; and then on the fact that from that 
day to this the oath has never been broken. 
The Swiss had abolished serfdom while the 
neighbouring countries were groaning beneath 
it, and at the end of the fifteenth century we 
find the road open from the lowliest beginnings 
to the highest honours and offices they had to 
bestow. But if all this corresponds to ideals 
which, in many times and places, have 
made men’s hearts throb quicker from the 
days of Harmodius and Aristogeiton onwards, 
the Swiss working out of freedom and 
use of freedom were mainly positive and prac- 
tical, little influenced by abstract theories or 
ideals. The tough fight with nature gave these 
people not only hardihood and energy and feeling 
for material values, but, it would seem, a per- 
ception, in politics also, of what must be borne 
and the flexibility to accommodate themselves 
thereto. The growth of the early Confederation, 
with the different terms upon which the different 
members came in, bears witness to an accuracy 
in the measurement of relative strength, a sober, 
working regard for liberty, a large statesmanlike 
patience with inconvenience and acceptance of 
facts, beside which the schemes and endeavours 
of theorists show but meanly. It is the accept- 
ance of facts—of the inevitable—which lends 
dignity to the Swiss mercenary. There were 
many generations in which the only marketable 
wealth of Switzerland was her manhood. As 
another nation sells coal or wheat, she sold 
intrepidity, superb fighting quality and soldierly 
fidelity. There have certainly been no merce- 
naries in history who have borne the character 
—or have had quite the raison d’étre—of the 
Swiss mercenaries. 

Swiss soil was more than once the fighting- 
ground of the warring powers of Europe—most 
disastrously so during the Napoleonic wars. 
Civil war, too, within her borders was tolerably 
frequent and stubborn. Yet, compared with 
the rest of Europe, Switzerland may be said 
to have a _ peaceful history, of which the 
significance may claim some admiration. It 
lies in the handling of an excessive com- 
plication of institutions and more or less 
opposed interests by a _ confederation — of 
petty republics possessing no great outstanding 
leaders either within each or dominating them all. 
This is worth the most careful attention of students 
of democracy both where it kept true to the 
democratic idea and where .it lapsed into oli- 
garchy—and oligarchy of a very narrow type. 

To a first glance the history of Switzerland 
presents a certain aridity of aspect, caused by 
the absence of great men. Her heroic figures 
are as spare and simple and limited in scope of 
personal action as the heroes of Sparta. She has 
none of those men upon whose fate, if only for 
the moment, a world seems to hang. In the 
sixteenth century she bore a definite part in 
religious conflict. Zwingli was her great con- 
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tribution to the forces of Protestantism ; Geneva 
became a central stronghold to be occupied by 
Calvin and serve as a gathering-place for the 
cause all over Europe. This part of her story 
is the one most widely known, for obvious 
reasons, and perhaps deservedly. But a_ closer 
acquaintance with her record reveals many 
passages of as great or greater intrinsic interest, 
and characters which, on their own stage, are 
impressive enough. Hitherto all this has not 
been easily accessible to the English student, 
and the Cambridge Press is much to be con- 
gratulated on the publication of a long-called- 
for work. More than that, it is the work of a 
real master of the subject, which soon reveals 
itself to the reader as such, compressed though 
it is into the semblance of a textbook. The 
mass of minute detail to be coordinated is un- 
usually great; the room for generalization or 
delineation of character exceedingly narrow— 
yet the book takes the imagination more than 
one would have thought possible, unless one 
realized the fullness of knowledge from which 
it was drawn. 

Professor Oechsli—of whom the editor of 
the series, Sir G. W. Prothero, gives a gracefully 
written memoir—died in April, 1919. The book 
had been finished in 1914; the translation of 
it completed in 1916. The translators had the 
advantage of frequent consultation with him 
during the progress of their work, and though 
their text could not receive the author’s revision 
it has had the benefit of being read by a historical 
scholar who is an authority on Switzerland. 
The translation is no barrier between author 
and reader. Ina very few instances the German 
peeps through—and one or two places seem to 
contain a quite inconsiderable error; but on 
the whole it deserves warm praise. 


Close Rolls of the Reign of Henry III. preserved in 
the Public Record Office, A.D. 1247-1251, 
(H.M. Stationery Office. £1 11s.) 

THE three years or so covered by this volun: 


belong to that course of folly, extravagance and | 


maladministration from which nothing, it seemed, 
would turn the King, and which at last brought 
about the Barons’ War. The coinage is just now 
a burning question; and, as we expect in the 
Middle Ages whenever money occupies the 
authorities more vexatiously than usual, the Jews 
are much in evidence. Students of medieval 
Jewry will here find a notable list of Jewish names, 
and many useful documents raising points of 
curious interest ; in fact this line of study may 
be said to be the one best represented here. 
Looking through the Index, we came—both under 
‘Oxford’ and under ‘ Jury ’—upon the entry 
“ Jury of Jews and Christians.”” Turning this up 
we found a mandate instructing the Sheriff of 
Oxford to make inquiries concerning some cloth 
which had been stolen from merchants of Douai— 
“et quod inquirat,” goes on the document, “ tam 
per Judeos quam Christianos ville Oxonie qui 
aliquid habent de pannis predictis, et illos dis- 
tringat ad id quod inde habuerint eisdem resti- 
tuendum.” 


with suspicion is that about a “‘ white cardinal.” 
‘* Vestments for use of the white cardinal,” says 
the Index, and then, under ‘ Cardinalis albus,’ 
bids us to refer to ‘ Otto ’—which is, however, 
not to be found. The document, as here tran- 
scribed, reads “ad opus albi cardinalis unam 
casulam”’?; but we are inclined to doubt the 
correctness of albi. It is a pity that the letters 
supplied in extending abbreviations could not be 

rinted in italics; no doubt the expense is pro- 

ibitive. The Cardinal was clearly Otto of Mont- 
ferrat. What was his cardinalitial title ? 

Ecclesiastical matters, and the various crafts 
belonging to the building and adornment of 
churches, are plentifully illustrated. The entries 
on legal and judicial matters are also worth 
looking through. There is a curious example of 
medieval ways in a mandate to the Sheriff of Hert- 
ford to release from prison—the prison of the 
Abbot of St. Albans—Katherine, the daughter of 
Walter Passavant, aged four years, the King 
having given her a full pardon. Her offence was 
that opening hastily a door in a neighbour’s house 
she thereby pushed Edith, a child younger than 
herself, into a pail of hot water, wherefrom she 
died. 

Henry III. at this time was angering his sub- 
jects by the favours accorded to his half-brothers 
and sister. Aymer de Valence was at Oxford, 
and a cause of some irritation there. The 
Sheriff is directed to take the town into the King’s 
hand for insults to Aymer, and for the death of 
Aymer’s baker; and the burgesses have to pay 
a fine of 80 marks for divers ‘‘ transgressiones ” 
towards him. Under Oxford plentiful interesting 
details will be found. 

The indexer has on the whole brought out well 
the important points in the documents, but he 
occasionally betrays unfamiliarity with the history 
and topics of the time. 


CoRRIGENDUM. 


At ante, p. 143, second footnote, the title of 
the second reference should read ‘The Life and 
Letters of the Right Hon. Friedrich Max Miller, 
edited by his wife [i.e. Georgina Max Miiller].’ 


Rotices to Correspondents. 


EpDIToRIAL communications should be addressed 
to ‘‘ The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’ ’’—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘‘ The Pub- 
lisher ’—at the Office, Printing House Square, 
London, E.C.4; corrected proofs to The Editor, 
‘N. & Q.,’ Printing House Square, London, E.C.4. 

ALL communications intended for insertion in 
our columns should bear the name and address of 
the sender—not necessarily for publication, but as 
a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries 
privately. 

WHEN answering a query, or referring to an 


We are at a loss to see how this can | article which has already appeared, correspondents 


be construed to mean “a jury” at all—still less are requested to give within parentheses— 
a ‘jury of Jews and Christians”; the entry is | immediately after the exact heading—the numbers 


surely a very regrettable mistake. 


| of the series, volume, and page at which the con- 


Another place which we cannot help regarding | tribution in question is to be found. 
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NOTES & QUERIES. 


The INDEX for Vol. X. (January to June, 
1922), Series 12, is now ready and may be obtained 
by order from all booksellers or direct from The 
Publisher, ‘Notes & Queries,’ Printing House 
Square, London, E.C.4. 


Price 1s. 6d.; post free 1s. 7d. 


NOTES & QUERIES. 


VOL X., 12th Series. 
JANUARY to JUNE, 1922. 


The above volume is now available, bound in 
Publisher's cloth cover at 15s. net, and may be 
ordered from any bookseller or direct from the 
Publisher, post free for 15s. 9d. 


The Index for Voi. X., 12th Series, is also 
ready, price 1s. 6d.; post free 1s. 7d. 


Notes and Queries. 
BINDING ARRANGEMENTS. 


The Publisher will undertake the binding of subscribers’ 
parts Into volumes at the following charges, which are inclu- 
sive of case, binding, and return carriage :— 


VoL. x., SERIES 12 4/6 each 
FoRMER VOLUMES (any series) 6/0 each 


Parts for binding should be sent carriage paid to The 
Publisher, ‘ NOTES AND QUERIES,’ Printing House Square, 
London, E.C.4, and marked ‘ Binding Order.” The neces- 
sary remittance should be forwarded at the same time under 
separate cover. 


Notes and Queries. 


Publisher’s CLOTH BINDING CASBs, in colours according to 
Series, are available for all volumes of ‘NOTES AND 
QuERIES’ and may be ordered through booksellers at the 
Prices as below :— 


SERIES 1 to 11: 


All volumes .. 5/- each 
SERIES 12: 
Vols. I. to x. 2/- each 


In the event of diffieulty, cases may be ordered direct 
from the Publisher, ‘ NOTES AND QUERIES,’ Printing House 
pm London, E.C.4, at the published prices, plus 3d. each 


THAT BOOK YOU WANT! 


FOYLES have over 1,000,000 volumes on every 
conceivable subject in stock. Catalogue 467 
free: mention requirements. Search made 
for any out-of-print book not to be found in 

our stock and reported free of charge. 
“They (Foyles) are real bookfinders in the 

best sense of that much abused term.” 
Bazaar, Exchange and Mart. 


FOYLES, 121, Charing Cross Road, London. 


AUTHORS’ MSS. placed at highest prices 
with over 200 Publishers and Periodicals in 
London and New York. F. St. Mars writes : 
‘*Magnus spells Magic in America.’’ £120 
in Free Prizes for best MSS. negotiated each 
month. Awards in “Daily Mail.’’ Entry 
forms and terms for stamp. — Cambridge 
Literary Agency, 8, Henrietta Bireet, W.C.2. 


'YPEWRITERS from £5 5s. Satisfaction or 
_ your money returned. Brand new Molles, complete in 
case, £11 lls. Underw and tocks from £13 13s, 
Hikes Olivers (No. 9's) from £10 10s. Ribbons and car’ 
for all machines.—THE AMALGAMATED TYPEWRITERS, Lrp., 
9, Newgate Street, E.C. Tel. City 4443. 


OOKPLATES, decorative, symbolic & heraldic. 
Original designs. Write for particulars to Osbornes 
(N.Q.), Artist-Engravers, 27, Eastcastle Street, London, W.1. 


OOKS and AUTOGRAPHS for SALE. Early 
printed Works. Standard Authors. First Editions. 4 
free. Books and autographs wanted for cash. ‘Lists 
fr_e. ginald Atkinson, 188, Peckham Rye, London, 8.F.22. 


RENCH PRISONERS.—Exceptional example 

of bone toy made by these during Napoleonic War. Also 

model early ship and_some pictures.—May be seen by ap- 
pointment at 14, The Circus, Greenwich, S.E. 


HE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS PAPER-PAD. 
The LEADENHALL PRESS, Leg Ltd., Publishers and Printers, 
EN ROW, 


ST. GEORGE'S: ‘ROAD, SOUTHWARK, 8.E.1 
Contains hairless paper, over which the pen slips ith perfect 
freedom. Ninepence each. 8s. per dozen, ruled or plain ; postage 
extra, 1s. 3d. Pocket size, 58. per dozen, ruled or plain ; 


e 1s. 
STICKPHAST is a clean white Paste and not a messy liquid. 


The Times 
EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT 


A Weekly Record of Educational 
Progress at Home and Abroad. 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY 
Price 2d. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 

12 months - =, 7 

6 months - - 6s. 6d. 

3 months - - 3s. 3d. 
Post free from the Publisher, 


Printing House Square, London, E.C.4. 
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AND [12S. XI, Supr, 2, 1922, 


The Completion 
of a Great Work 


Che Times 


Illustrated History and 
Encyclopzedia of the War 


is now complete. The Index (Vol. XXII.) is 
now on sale, and may be obtained by subscribers 
in the same styles of binding and at the same 
prices as the other volumes. 


The twenty-two bound volumes of The Times History 
form a complete and standard war library that should be 
in every home, for the benefit of the present and future 
generations. The complete work may be obtained, care- 
fully packed and carriage paid, from The Publisher, Printing 
House Square, London, E.C.4, at the following prices :— 


Red Cloth... ne £1610 0 
Half Leather, royal, purple or 19 5 0 
Full Leather 22 0 0 
Persian Leather 2517 0 


Send a vemittance to-day, and add this 
magnificent work to your shelves. 


Printed and Published by THE TIMES PUBLISHING COMPANY, LIMITED, 
Printing House Square, London, E.C.4.—September 2, 1922. 


